RUPTURE

When Sylvaine saw Simon talking in this friendly way to the manne-
quin, her fury almost made her dizzy. She no longer heard what was
being said to her, and answered without thinking.

Yes, she would take the dress. That one, or another, it didn't matter.
There was only one thing she wanted, to be back in the car with Simon
and give him a piece of her mind. She would not have him behaving
so stupidly, so rudely, and making her look ridiculous.

"As for terms/* said Madame Merlier with her perpetual smile, "I
don't really know what Marcel Germain can do for you. The trouble
is that your programmes will have already been printed with the name
of some competing establishment shown as your supplier..."

At the other end of the fitting-room Simon had taken out his note-
book and was writing down Marie-Ange's telephone number. "Troca-
dero 67-48. What? Still the same number as your grandfather's?"

"Yes, still the same," said Marie-Ange, "but it won't be for much
longer. We shall sell the house, I expect."

"This is really too much! This is pure provocation!" thought Syl-
vaine. She was on the point of creating a scene. " Smack that chit of a
girl's face..." Madame Merlier was making signs with her eyes to
Marie-Ange to go, and was promising herself to give her a good ticking
off: "Not during working hours, my child, and not with the lovers of
customers." But Marie-Ange did not see her.

"I'll telephone you soon," said Simon, "I very much want to see you
again."

And Marie-Ange was sure that he would do nothing about it, and
in any case she did not much care.

Then from the mannequin's dressing-room there were shouts of:
*' Marie-Ange!'' And she ran off.

The presentation of the collection was over and people were begin-
ning to leave. Simon, who did not wish to be caught in the crowd,
said to Sylvaine: "Well, have you fixed everything up? You'll look
perfect, I'm sure. I must go. See you this evening."

And Sylvaine was left there, pale, hating, furious, with the prospect
of having to contain her anger till dinner-time.

The painters' ladders were stacked in the scullery. A smell of white
lead and turpentine filtered under the doors and invaded the rooms.

Sylvaine had at last decided to leave the entresol in the Rue de
Naples, where she had lived for fifteen years. She had leased a fiat in
the Avenue KLeber, Simon's district. This coincided with her becom-
ing a member of the Comedie Frangaise. "It's a new stage in my life.
I'm sloughing off the past," Sylvaine thought.

The fiat was much too big for one person.   But Sylvaine hoped
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